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and wise encouragement of India's own art, wMch
suffers more from the ban put upon it by Europe
than from the iconoclasm of Islam.
A complete survey of the traditional schools
of art and craft still existing in India, especially
of those which have not been debased by Western
commerce, would be of great value, though the
remarkable evidence of the vitality of Indian
craftsmanship collected in the Report on modern
Indian Architecture, I9I3,1 has not persuaded
the Public Works Department to revise its devas-
tating methods in art.
The traditional canons of Indian art and craft
are preserved in the Silpa-sastras and other
works, but Sanskrit literature makes very little
reference to the schools of sculpture and painting
attached to the ancient universities and other
religious foundations in India. The most circum-
stantial information regarding the Indian schools
of fine art, previous to Mogul times, is that
given by Taranath, a Tibetan Lama, who wrote
a history of Buddhism in A.D. 1608. The last
chapter, relating to sculpture and painting, has
been translated by Mr. W. T. Heeley, LC.S., in
the " Indian Antiquary/* voL iv, p. 101. It
gives many important landmarks in Indian art
history,
*f In former days/' he writes, " human masters
who were endowed with miraculous powers pro~
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